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N. E. FARMER. 


WORCESTER AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The twentyfirst annual festival of the farmers of 
Worcester county, was held on Wednesday, Oct. 
Mth. The festival came in the most beautiful 
month of the seasons of New England, and was 
held under the most cloudless and bright skies 
which smile on the autumnal days, From the cir- 
cumstance that the postponement of the show from 
the time first fixed prevented interference with oth 
er exhibitions, our friends and neighbors who have 
usually been deprived of the opportunity to visit 
us, were enabled to be present. No accurate es- 
timate of the numbers in attendance can be made: 
the substantial yeomanry and husbandmen were 
here, and no finer show of men was ever made: 
it is probable that at least twelve thousand persons 
participated in the innocent festivities and useful 
exercises of the day. Never was an assembly 
more exemplary in conduct: no riot, disorder, ac- 
cident, or difficulty of any kind, is known to have 
thrown a single shadow over the brightness of a 
happy occasion: to the contrary, the numerous 
spectators departed pleased and gratified with the 
interesting exercises and exhibitions of the holiday. 

The Society was honored by the presence of geu- 
tlemen connected with agricultural publications, 
with horticulture, and with the improvement of the 
soil. Among them were the editors of the Farmer’s 
Visitor, N. E. Farmer, Yankee Farmer, and Horti- 
cultural Magazine, the Commissioner of the Agri- 
cultural Survey, the Hon. John Wells and Mr Cod- 
man, of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
and delegates from each of the county societies of 
the commonwealth, with many strangers, 

The animals of the farm were more numerous in 
quantity and more excellent in quality than ever 
before. On turning over the records of the socie- 
ty, it is pleasant to notice, that from the commence- 
ment in 1819 to the present, there has been a _ reg- 
ular and progressive increase in the favor with 
which the institution in 
the evidence of the beneficial inf lias ex- 
erted, 

Having no political 
has furnished common ground where all might 
as friends, and join in united effarts for the 
Party and sect have alike been 





regarded, and 
it 


has been 


luence 


meet 
yood 
of the community. 
forgotten, and catholics and protestants, defenders 
and opponents. of the principles and practices of 
the administration, have stood side by side and giv- 
en their hearts and 
No one but jealous and 


hands to the work of being 


useful, discontented par 


tizans ever suspected that the condition was other- 
wise: and no cone who was not impelled by morose 
and disturbed fee] ng, | ts over suversted thet er 
could be improper motives in those o have 
en time, labor and money, to te the purp 
ses of one of the best of al! our local associations, 
The whole number of cattle, she p nd iis? 
was five hundred and ty ! ict from the 
Secietary’s books below, conta: a ec yirative 


ol his department. 


view of the statistics 





connexions or alliances, it | 


A TABLE 
Showing the number of Animals exhibited each year 
at the Cattle Show of the Worcester County sigri 
cultural Society, and the number of towns from 
which they were brought. 


Years—1819, 34, '35, "36, "37, "38, "39, “40. 
Ploughing with double 
teams @wNH FF 9 Uz 
Towns a ' @' @ ie S 6 sg 
Single teams a mt tM 46 1t Mh UD 
Towns Gog FoF «se HB 
Bulls tf nMmwem 64 19 15 
Towns oro @& > & FH 8 
Miich cows uo 23 8B 8 2 2 a -9 
Towns Se FF € fF @ i Be 
Heifers 3Rm Mu fe ee Se 
‘Towns 2. 9 OO WwW «© TH We © 
Working oxen 15 15 25 24 21 22 23 38 
Towns we st Tre ay Bors 
Steers 18°20 6 6 B BM 42 25 
Towns 6 8 6 8H 8 10 9 
Calves 19 16 14 17 8 20 20 22 
‘Towns me: 7 3 2 2 OR 
Fat cattle 6 9 4 6 -*  @°@ a 
Towns s,s -@ @ €-3 4 5 = 
Sheep. 
Rams a Mo on oe i a) 
‘Towns PuGor eye 1H oe ee v's 
iwes 13 49 3 81 19 44 21 7 
Towns is € .ger Gs SoS =s 
Wethers and lambs So 28 8! oe ee eR 
‘Towns Poh. ga-georg 3 4 
Swine. 
3o0ars ; 4.2 2 4 5 18 14 
Towns . ££ 2 |. 3. Bf 
Breeding sows . « 4° 4.2.8 2 
Towns l . 3.24 = 4 
Other swine ; 22 30 18 49 48 48 B82 
Towns | za ae eS 5 
133 269 259 276 311 342 415 540 


The ploughing match commenced at 9 o’clock 
of the morning, and was conducted with great spir- 
it. 
working oxen, and the examination of the stoek in 
the pens, 

About 1 o’clock the members of the Society and 
their guests, formed a procession, and proceeded to 
the Central Hotel, where the table was spread with 
extraordinary elegance by Mr Cyrus Stockwell: 
those who were not deprived by the engagements 
of duty as marshals, members of committees, or by 
of 


the labors other offices, from partaking of the 


abundant repast, speak of the exiibition onthe { 
tive board as we! ed tothe excellence I 
( departments, i worl nit ne ' 
rrNG of the ho atte I lite ene 
mn t ‘ i t t ( t 
satisfact 
+" m esident of 4 SS ‘ the ( 
thre r the Rev. M Su cy o! the i ! 
~ officiated as chaplai after brief ee 
had been allowed for refreshment, the former ad- 


The forenoon was occupied with the trial of 


drevsed the company and afterwards the guests, by 


the occasion, and 
to the official station or public relations of each, in 
a manner which called from thei appropriate re- 
sponses. ‘The Rev. Henry Colman and the Rey. 
Allen P of 
marks and good sentiments, 
be enabled to report at length, 

A few of the sentiments announced by the Pre- 
sident, furnished to him by the pens of skilful wri- 
ters, are given below, without regard to the order 


allusion to the general topics of 


Danvers, offered 
which 


pleasant re- 
we expect to 


utnam, 


in which they were announced, 


The Garden—Man’s home in his first estate, it 
is sull redolent with the “ odors sweet” of Para- 
dise. 

The only shares that pay a sure dividend, plough- 
shares. 

W oman—W ithout her, Eden was a desert ; with 
her, the desert is an Eden. 

The Liberty Tree—We should be careful while 
we pluck the fruit, not to break the branches. 

The first instance of profanity in the world— 


i when the first apple damned the first pair. 


The Agricultural Commissioner—Why can he 
impart new warmth to the interest felt in agricul- 
ture? Do you give itup? Because he is a Cole- 
man. 

The Norwich and Worcester Railroad.—Being 


| Rocked-well in its mnfancy, it has become a_bless- 
|ing to its parents, whose hearts it has riveted with 


“ hooks of iron.” 

The North-eastern Boundary—Why is Uncle 
Sam like a horse that won’t stand cropping? Be- 
cause he won't give up any part of his Maine, 

New England Soil—It may be cold and rugged, 


but it yields the best of all harvests—intelligent, 


virtuous, and free MEN. 

That culture where each successive crop enrich- 
es the soil; where the fruits are used without be- 
ing consumed, and distributed without being din.in- 
ished—the culture of the mind 

Woman—She spoilt us with an apple : 
ed for the wrong by forming a pair. 

The Capital of the Farmers of Worcester Coun- 
ty—Safely invested in those capital stocks which 


she aton- 


have always borne premiums, 
In allusion to the presence of Hen. Isaac Hill, 
the editor of the Monthly Visitor, and one of the 
guests of the Society, the President gave 
New Hampshire—From which the agricultural 
Visitor is always a most welcome guest. 
By the Hon. Isaac! 
lia Memory of ! 
griculture as 


TH) 


Hill, of the Farmer’s Visitor. 
zevi Lincoln, the elder: The 
the last business 


; 
nulated the grand ex- 


cenerous friend of 


of his life. His race have e: 


ample of their illustrious progenitor: and to them 

} ‘ “g . 7 Yo}, ? y 
is the “heart of the commonwealth indebted for 
much of its agricultural pre-eminenee, 


k, of the New England Par- 


mV Mr Jose nit bre 
mer-~- The Farmers of Worcester County: Their 
work $ this y exhibited, aro the best proofs of 


their merit 
yMrC M. Hovey the Torticultural Maga- 
zine.—The Agricultural Society of Worcester, and 
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vey, 
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cultural Society : Patrons and promoters of agri- 
culture and horticulture. The efforts of the 








its lately organized associate, the Worcester Horti- l order th 


advantageous to both, 
He observed thatthe “trae economy of the farm” 


GLAND FARMER, 


vat their connexion may be agreeable and | port. Also, a small! pear having the local name of 
| Winter Catharine: its origin is unknown, and in 


;comparison with our large Winter baking pears, 
! 


former in encouraging agriculture, is sullicient evi- {should be the motto of every one concerned in ag- , does not appear to deserve cultivation. 


dence thatthe labors of the latter will exert an 
equally beneficial influence in spreading a taste for 
horticulture. 

By Mr 8. W. Cole, of the Yankee Parmer,— 
Agricultural Improvement: The day has arrived 


when it is acknowledged that in agriculture, as in| that labor-saving machines and improved imple- | is uncommonly beautiful. 


all other professions, * knowledge is power.” 
In behalf of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 


‘riculture ; and that true economy consisted, in 
| part, in a constant annual improvement of the soil, 
'so that each succeeding year it may produce a lar- 
‘ger crop than the year preceding. 

| In discussing the economy of labor, he observed 


;ments of husbandry ought to be sought for by the 
|farmer, but that judgment and sound calculation 


| By Mr Pond, of Cambridgeport ; baskets of large 
}and most beautiful Dix pears and Isabella grapes, 
By E. Vose; the King of the Pippins apple :— 
‘this is a new variety, figured and described in the 
| Pomological Magazine, No. 117. Its appearance 
It is reserved till its 
| period of maturity. 

M. P. Sawyer, Esq. exhibited a basket of Wil- 


ciety, by Col. M. P. Wilder, President.— The Wor- | should be used in their selection, for “to purchase | kinson Pears, the produce of a standard tree in his 


eester Horticultural Society: We welcome her as 
@ younger sister: we extend to herthe right hand 
of tellowship: we pledge her our assivtance and 
friendship, and we regard this, her first exhibition, 
asa most valuable assurance of her future growth 
and usefulness. 

By Mr James L. L. PF. Warren, of Brighton.— 
Worces'er—‘Town and County: Renowned for the 
wisdom and patriotism of her statesmen; for the 
skill and industry of her manufacturers and me- 
chanics; the practical knowledge and perseverance 
of the culiivators of her soil, and the unbounded 
hospitality of her citizens. 


Many other excellent sentiments were offered by 
the members and guests of the Society, which the 
hurry of the occasion and the engagements of the 
Secretary prevented him froin preserving or report- 
ing ; but which we may hope hereafter to furnish, 

After more than an hour had been passed at the 


table, with that enjoyment which hurried time along | 


rapidly, the Society proceeded tothe Union church, 
where they were first addressed by the President. 
He alluded in terms of affectionate respect, to the 
late Recording Secretary, Henry Wheeler, Esq., 
whose brother died while holding the same office, 
and rendered a just tribute to the memory of the 
officer of whose seivices the Society were deprived 
by the sudden dispensation of Providence, and to 
those of his kindred who had so zealously and 
faithfully co-operated in promoting the prosperity 
of the association. If any delay had occurred in 
the execution of the arrangements of the occasion, 
it had been in consequence of this affltetion, and 
because the heavy labors of the occasion had de- 
volved suddenly upon those oppressed with other 
toils. 

It was stated that the Hon. Daniel Webster and 


] ‘ ° ‘ * . 
an ingenious and expensive machine that is but 


| little used in every farming operation, will be an 
|expenditure that the farm will not return; for in- 
stance, to purchase an improved seed-sower, cost- 
ing froin twenty to thirty dollars, to save a single 
day’s work in a year, would be tjudicious,” 

We forbear to enter into any extended notice of 
the address of Gov, Hill, as we have the pleasure 
of assuring our readers, that from correct notes, we 
shall soon furnish to them a full and complete copy 
of his sound and acceptable remarks. 

The Rev. Henry Colman spoke with great elo- 
quence and beauty, comparing the advantages and 
disadvantages of the east and west; illustrating 
the blessings bestowed by Providence on our own 
New England—its natural and physical condition 
and resources, and painting the excellence of its 
moral, social and religious institutions, in that ele- 
vated tone which made the heart beat quick, and 
the spirit of the native of the Bay State feel proud- 
ly. 

J. P. Cushing, Esq., of Watertown, generously 
sent for exhibition some of the finest neat cattle of 
the Ayreshire breed which have ever been seen in 
this portion of the Commonwealth, and with great 
liberality presented one of them to the Society, 
, which had been imported by himself at great ex- 
pense. He also permitted two fine swine, half 
Chinese and half Berkshire blood, (dear little beau- 
ties both,) to be placed in the pens, Whether 
these breeds are the best for the farmer in prefe- 
rence to others, is a question about which there 
would be difference of opinion: there could have 
been none as to the superior excellence of the ani- 
mals, or of the munificence of the owner. The 
thanks of the Society were publicly tendered to 
| Mr Cushing, and as a testimonial of grateful ac- 








Mr Senator Hubbard had been invited to address | knowledgment for the interest he had taken in the 
the Society, and the regret which all felt for their | objects of the association, by an unanimous vote 
absence was expressed. After adverting to some , he Was admitted an honorary member, a mark of 
topics of general interest, and congratulating the |tespect conferred before on two occasions only, 


Society upon the continued aud increasing favor 
of the public, and bidding welcome to the nume- 
rous guests who had honored the festival by their 
presence, he introduced the Hon. Isaac Hill, to 
the assembly, 


Gov. Hill, of New Hampshire, made an excel- | 
lent practical address, in which he proved conclu- | 


wively the exceeding bad policy of young men, 
emigrating from New England to the west, with the 
expectation of bettering their fortunes, and that the 
soil of New England will better repay the efforts 
bestowed in a judicious cultivation, than any of the 
far-fuined valleys of the west. 

He spoke of various ways in which farmers ought 
to ec nomize in time, in labor, and in the invest- 
ment of capital; and of the invtual relations and 
good understanding which ought to subsist between 
the furiner and the workinen whom he employs, in 


when President J. Q. Adams, the late chief Justice 
Parker, and the Judges of the Supreme Judicial 
Court accepted the same relation. 
| After the addresses the several committees pre- 
‘sented their reports on the subjects confided to 
| their examination. — Worcester Egis. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 17, \340 
| By E.S. Rand, Esq., of Newburyport ; beautiful 
specimens of the following pears, viz: Chaumon- 
‘tel, Monsieur Jean, Lewis and Cross. ‘The Cross 
pear is a new variety, which originated from seed 
.ina garden in Newburyport. Although not at 
| perfect maturity, they gave indications of being a 
very fine fruit. Part of them were reserved by the 
‘committee for a more definite examination and _re- 


|garden at Portland, Maine. With these fine speci- 
‘mens before us, we could not but express our sur. 
| prise, that the best varieties of the pear are almost 
/}unknown in Portland market. 

From Col. C. Dagget, Andover, Conn., and from 
the Rev. W. Allen, North Andover, Mass., speci- 
mens of large and handsome apples, the names of 
which at present are unknown to the committee, 

From Mr W. H. Montague, a basket of apples, 
which grew on a tree planted out by Perigrine 
White, the first white male born in New Pugtind. 

From J. C. Dodge, Esq., of Attleboro’, Mass., p 
basket of Isabella grapes, grown under glass, and 
said to be much improved by this methoa of culti- 
vation, such however has not been the experience 
of the committee. 

Messrs Hovey & Co. exhibited specimens of the 
Baltimore and Diap d’Or apples, and a basket of 
very superior quinces. 

M. P. Wilder, Esq. exhibited the Beurre Duval 
and Autumn superb pears. - The Beurre Duval is 
avery fine early winter fruit, for a description of 
which the committee refer to the Catalogue of the 
London Horticultural Society, 2d edition, No. 101. 


Mr Warren, of Brighton, exhibited two sorts of 
apples—one supposed erroneously to ve the Wel- 
lington ; the other was sent to Mr Warren by Dr. 
Green, of Worcester: it is a large, handsome sweet 
apple, of a bright yellow russet color, and in the 
opinion of the committee highly deserving of cul- 
tivation. 

Mr Austin exhibited a basket of Dix pears, form 
the original tree in the garden of Mrs Dix, in Bos- 
ton. 

Exhibited by some person unknown, specimens 
of a second crop of fruit of the native white rasp- 
berry. 

Mr Richards exhibited the Capsheaf and St. Mi- 
chael’s pears, and Boxford and Lyscom apples: we 
think these apples are not surpassed by any other 
variety exhibited the present scuson. 

Mr Manning exhibited the Beurre Bronze, Reur- 
re Van Marum and Croft Castle pears: the scions 
of the Croft Castle were received from the Jate Mr 
Lowel) and Gorhain Parsons, Esq.: it is one of the 
new pears raised frou seed by the late Mr Knight : 
we think it will not be excelled by any other of the 
large class of fine pears produced by that gentle- 
mat, 


I. P_ Davis, Esq. exhibited the following pears, 
from the garden of Mr Cushing, in Watertown, viz: 
Duchess d’Angouleme, Cnaumontel, Passe Colmar, 
Si. Michael's and St.Gerinaine. ‘they were very 
choice specimens, raised under the most improved 
system of cultivation. The St. Michael’s and Sr. 
Germain were equal to the very best productions 
of former years. 


Mr Davis also exhibited specimens of the Tall- 
man Sweet apple, from the garden of Mr Taijman, 
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in New Bedford. The character of this apple for 
the table and baking stands very high. 

John Hooper, Jr. Esq., of Marblehead, exhibited 
th» foltowing pears, viz: Beurre Diel, Duchess d’ 
Angouleme, Passe Colinar, Josephine, and one sort 
unknown to the committee: they were fine and 
large specimens, some of them remarkable as being 
the produce of trees imported the present year from 
France by Samnel G, Perkins, Esq. 

For the Committee, 
ROBERT MANNING. 


BEST AGE OF THE HORSE. 

Some difference of opinion appears to exist as to 
the time in which the horse is best fitted to per- 
forin labor, or rather respecting the age at which a 
horse intended for labor can be most profitably pur- 
chased. There is a general feeling in favor of 
young horses, and most individuals who wished a 
a lorse to perforin hard work for five or six years, 
would choose one not more than four years old to 
begin with, We doubt whether this would be the 
best course, and imagine that one of seven years of 
age, will for five or six years do more work, and be 
mo:e confidently relied on, than one younger. It 
is very true that where a farmer or other person is 
intending to keep or wear out his horse, one at four, 
may properly enough be chosen; but where five or 
six years of severe labor, without regard to other 
circumstances, is required, an older horse is unqnes- 
tionably to be preferred. 

A principal reason, and in our opinion a decisive 
one, for choosing a horse of greater age than four 
years for severe work, is, that at that age, the horse is 
immature, and of course unfit for great or long con- 
tinved exertion. They have the life and the spirit, 
but the muscular energy is wanting. The bones 
have not acquired the hardness, and the tendons 
the firmness, necessary to prolonged effort, and any 
action in which these elements are essential to suc- 
cess, must either end ina failure, or be accomplish- 
ed at an injurious expenditure of physical energy 
and power. We may learn much respecting the 
capacity of animals for labor, from what we know of 
the effects of muscular exertion on ourselves. The 
man under twenty may be active and capable of a 
great effort, but he is wanting in the powers of en- 
durance. There is not the firmness of muscle es 
seitial to severe and continued action. Taking the 
comparative ages to which man and the horse live, 
as a standard, and allowing that the man is ineapa- 
ble of his greatest and continued efforts, until he 
is twenty-five or past, the horse ehould certainly 
not be less than seven or eight, toanswer the same 
conditions. Overtasking does not produce the 
same effect on the man, as it does on the boy ; and 
the horse at twelve, will scarcely feel fatigue at 


efforts which would have ruined him at the age of 


three or four. Light loads, short stages, and fre- 
quent stops while traveling, may enable a young 
horse to make a journey without injury ; but where 
a heavy load is to be moved, or a quick pace is re- 
quired, or on a farm a thick sward is to be turned, 
a horse under seven or eivht, should not be chosen; 
and at such severe work, the eight year old, will 
last longer than the four year old. 

It is a saying among English sportsmen, that 
what is required for a first rate hunter, or a horse 
of great work, is younyz legs and an old mouth ; 
that is, horses that have done littic until five or 
six, and of course while their limbs are elastic, are 
atthe same time in full muscular vigor, 


Elwes, 
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the great miser, never allowed a colt to be broken 
until six years old; and when his horses were 
twenty or more years of age, his animals always 
led the field in thechase. Stage coach proprictors 
or age, until! after their sixteent! year, It must be 
admitted, however, that much is depending on con- 


a horse lasts much longer than has been generally 
supposed. It is stated in an English journal, that 
London, who has a grey mare upwards of forty 
years of age, which still does her work in admira 


ble style. At thirty-six years of age, this animal 


two successive days; and one hundred miles in 
one day, and without exhibiting any indications of 
being severely tasked. An extraordinary instance 
of what the horse can perform, is given in the New 
York Spirit of the Times of June Gth, from which 
it appears that the horse Filo, a six year old geld- 
ing, on the Ith of May, trotted between sun and 
! "The match took place near Boston. 

We tiink we hazard little in the assertion, that 
while no animal is more deserving of attention to 
| his improvement than the horse, there is none to 
i which, among the mass of our farmers, so little at- 
i tention is paid. Itis enough, if the animal attach- 

ed to the carrage or the plow is a horse: it mat- 





| 


ing; and unfortunately, such as are unfit for the 
merest drudges, are selected to perpetuate the race. 
For our farm horses, we do not want the Arabian 
or the English blood horse : 
weight, more bone and muscle, than these afford ; 
but we do want some of their activity, and powers 
of endurance, and all these desirable qualities, it is 
believed, can be obtained by a proper selection, 
and by crossing. Some of the best horses in Eng- 
land, for the carriage or the farm, are the produce 
of a cross between the Cleveland bay, or the Suf- 
folk Punch, and a half blood horse, combining the 
essential requisites of weight and action, as far as 
they can be united; and that a similar process 
here, would be attended with the same beneficial 
results, does not admit of a questiwn. Farmers 
should discard the caricatures of this noble animal, 
that disgrace their premises ; in breeding, give a 
ware working their colts too young, or too severe- 
ly; let the food correspond to the labor; and al- 
ways remember that “tts the pace that kills the 
horse ; whatever may be his business, or his con 
dition.—dbany Cultivator. 


Market 
Braintree, was brought up before the Police Court 
of Boston last week on the complaint of Daniel 
Rhodes, Esq. Clerk of Faneuil Hall Market, from 
selling provisions from a wagon within the limits 
of tie Market, contrary to a City by-law which 
prohibits persons from selling in that manner, un- 
less they actually reside more than fifteen miles 
from the city, and bring to market the produce of 
their own or their neighbors farms. Mr. Rhodes 
suid the defendant had vioated this law many 
times, and had been fined once or twice, 
no attention to the notice or the entreaties of the 
city officers. The example which he afforded to 
others induced frequent violations of the law, and 
caused much trouble at the Market. The Court, 
upon this view of the case, ordered him tu pay a 


but paid 





stitution and treatment, and when these are good, | 


at this time there is a surgeon near Finsbury Square, | 


performed the distance of eighty miles a day, on 


sun, one hundred and six miles, carrying 470 Ibs. | 


ters but Jittle what is lus performance, or his bear- | 


. | 
we require more 


preference to good, rather than to cheap catile; be- 


Hagons.—Mr. Moses Chainberlin, of 


= — — 
fine of $10 and costs of prosecution ; and told him 


that if he offended in this way again the fine would 
be increased to $20 and the costs. 


do not consider a horse past the most severe pace, | 


Ancient Pear T'rees.—The ancient Pear Tree, 
planted in 1628, by Governor Endicott, on his farm 
in Danvers, is yet in full life, and has this year 
produced a crop of good pears. It is a Bon Chre- 
tien. 

In Eastham, on Cape Cod, is another Pear Tree, 

planted in 1640, by Gov. Prince, in his garden, 
It is flourishing lofty tree, and produces on an 
) average fifteen bushels a year. 
Lately there were two Pear ‘Trees, standing in 
ithe garden of the Wyllis family, at Hartford, which 
| was brought from England to Connecticut in 1683 ; 
jand also, there was lately another in third avenue, 
in New York, which was brought from Holland and 
planted in 1617. 


Preserving Winter Apples.—We believe the se- 
| cret of preserving winter apples depends greatly 
| Upon doing every thing well, as well as upon the 
mode. 


As preserving them in barrels is generally found 
/most convenient, a few suggestions under this head 
| may not be unacceptable, 

| The apples having been carefully picked, and 
| great care should be exercised in thig particular, as 
| rotting generally commences at bruises, they are 
\to be carefully laid in the barrels, very gently sha- 
| ken down, and when the head is put in, it should 
| press upon them sufficiently to prevent all rattling 
| when the barrels are removed. ‘This pressure nev- 
| er injures them nor causes them to rot, if the bar- 
|rels are not opened before the apples are needed 
for use. A layer of straw is found to do more in- 
,jJury than good. The barrels should then be placed 
on the north side of a building, or the coolest place 
| to be obtained, protected from rain by boards, until 
the approach of very severe weather, when they 
j}are to be removed to the cellar, where they should 
‘remain undisturbed until needed for use. ‘The 
‘cooler apples can be kept without freezing, the less 
liable are they to decay.—.Vew Genesee Far. 





Cheese in Ohio.—We find in the Cincinnati Dai- 
tly Chronicle, a very interesting article on the sub- 
ject of cheese, its consumption and the extent of 
its manufacture in the West. In 1823, two gen- 
| tlemen of Portage county, Ohio, commenced supply- 
ing the river towns with this article by bringing it 
‘to Cincinnati in a skiff about 1500 Ibs of cheese. 
From this smal] beginning, the business has in- 
creased till their sales have aimounted, for the last 
six years, to between 200 and 300 tons per annum, 
three-fourths of which is sold in Cincinnati, the 
balance in Louisville and other towns down the 
river, Inthe single township of Aurora, in Por- 
tage co. Ohio, there have been made between 250 
and 390 tons of cheese yearly, fur the last ten 
years, which has netted the farmers about 6 cents 
| per lb, one year withing another. The amount of 
Western Reserve cheese sold in Cincinnati yearly, 
1s estimated at between 800 and 900 tons, for the 
last six years, and is annually increasing. ‘The 
price is generally ranged from 7 to 9 cents, and 
|has been as high (in the autmmn of 1838) as 12 1-9 
l cents ; it hus never been so low before, as at pres- 
lent, 6 1-2 cents, for ten years past. 
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MIDDLESEX CATTLE SHOW. 

The Concord Freeman gives the following ac- | 

count of the Cattle Show of the Middlesex Socicty, 
held on the 7th inst. : 

of people present at the Cattle 

larger, we 


« The number 
Show in this town on Wednesday, wae 
think, than for several years past, and the weather 
was in every respect as delightful as could have 
been wished. The exhibition is spoken of in terms 
of satisfaction. The entry of cattle in the 
was much larger than at preceding exhibitions, and 
the ploughing watch went off well. The address 
of Mr Hoar we listened to with pleasure, be- 
lieve all who heard it will agree with us that it was 
The only failure 
fruit, &c, at! 

very few to 


pens 


and 
a good and modest performance. 
was the exhibition of inanvfactures, 
the Court House, the entries being 
what they might annually be, if the ladies would 
take that interest in the matter they should. There 
some articles, however, worth seeing, among 
which we noticed a very handsome hearth rug, | 
made by the wife of Mr William Heard, of Way- | 
| 


were 


land, the same lady who last year received a pre- 
miuim for an article of the same kind. Mr Adains, 
of this town, exhibited some specimens of his im- 
proved wooden pumps, which we hope will be of 
benefit both to him and others, Among the vege- 
table prodigies we noticed a squash weighing 196 
pounds, and a sun-flower about the size of a lady’s 
parasol. 

Of the premiums awarded we have this week 
only room for the following, which we copy from 
the reports of the committees. 

The Committee of the Massachusetts Society of 
Agriculture on stock, awarded the premiums offer- 
ed by that Society as follows: 

For the best bull, a premium of $50, to Orasmus 
Willard, of Harvard. 

For the next best bull, a premium of $25, to Oli- 
ver Barrett, of Bolton. 

For the best milech cow, a premium of $30, to | 
N. Johnson, of Lynn. 

Tor the next best, a premium of $20, to Horatio 
C. Merriam, of Tewksbury. 

For the best heifer, under 3 years old, a premi- 
um of $15, to Orasmus Willard, of Harvard. 

Por the premium of $10, to John 
Laithe, of Woburn. 

Vor the best boar, a premium of #15, 
C. Merriam, of Tewksbury. 

For the next best, a premium of $10, to John 
Laithe, of Woburn. 

Tor the best breeding sow, a preminm of $15, to 
Abe! Wheeler, of Lincoln. 

For the next best, a premium of 810, to Jolin 
Moore, of Concord. 








neXt best, a 


o Horatio 


The Committee of the Ploughing Match with, 
single teams, awarded as follows : 
Ist premium to Stedman Buttrick, of Concord, $10 | 
2d do to Edward Wheeler, * ‘ 8 
3d do to Henry Wilder, of Stow, 6) 
4th do to Nath’l Hapgood, ¢ ‘ 4 


The Committee state that they should have a- 
warded the third premium to Mr Baker, of 
Lincoln, had he not received the Society’s third 
premium last year. 

The Committee on the 
double teams, awarded as follows: 
Ist premium to Elisha Wheeler, 


James 


Ploughing itech with 


Concord, $10 


2d do to Richard Barrett, ‘ ‘ 8 | 
3d do to Francis Wheeler, § ‘ 6 
4th do to Joseph Derby, ‘ ‘ 4 


| days since it was announced that a new 


| of seedlings, 


/no excuse for the allowing orchards of such misera- 


,to find in the collection many which will amply re- 


jrecord of an experiment conclusive in favor of 


| breeds take on flesh with more than double the ra- 


SEEDING PLANTS 

One of the greatest sources of improveinent in 
cultivation is to be found in the proper selection of 
plants to cultivate ; and the law of such 
that the opportunity for selection, and consequent | 
infinite. ‘The of 
plants may be said to rarely produce plants precise 
ly like the original stock, and this to a! 
now well understood the mixture of pollen | 


nifure is 


is almost seeds 


improve nent, 


is owing 


cause, 


from several varieties of the same plant: in sow- 
ing seeds, therefore, and cultivating the seedlings, | 
we establish new varicties, superior in some te: 
spects, and perhaps in many to the old. As in- | 


stances of this, we may refer to the strawberry, po- 


tato, pear, and apple. So improved has the straw. 
berry been in size and flavor, that the original plant 
is now rarely or never cultivated. The Methven, | 
Wilton, Knight’s seedling, &c. have been propa- 
vated from seedling plants; and it is but a few 
variety, a) 
seedling in a garden near Boston, had proved it- | 
self superior to every known variety of this deli- | 
cious fruit. The potato also, has proved the value | 
in the new and excellent varieties to | 
which sowing the seeds has given rise. Asa proof | 
| 
| 


} 


of this we need only mention the Rohan. By sow- 
ing the seeds and cultivating the seedlings of the 
pear, the celebrated Van Mons of Belgium, has 
originated several hundred new varieties of pears, 

many of which are the finest fruits, and rs N 
supercede nearly all others in cultivation. Every | 
one can recollect some superior apple cultivated | 
from seedlings, and in our orchards there are many | 
apples that are of the first quality almost wholly | 
overlooked, because they have no sounding name, | 
and are only the “ natural fruit.” We have in our | 
orchard a seedling tree that produces a sweet ap- | 
ple which for winter use is superior to any sweet | 
apple with which we are acquainted. It is of mid 

dling size, yellow, with a tinge of red when ripen- | 
ed, keeps till March, is a good bearer, and highly | 
esteemed for the dessert or for cooking. We have 
also some grafts now bearing, from a seedling tree 
in the orchard of a friend, and which for distine- 
tion’s sake, we cal] Parsons’ Pall Greening. It is 
a good sized, round apple, deep green, smooth skin- 


ned, uniformly fair, ripe in October, flesh juicy, | 
yellow, slightly acid, and of fine flavor. Nearly | 


every seedling orchard can produce some variety 
worthy of extensive cultivation, and while there is 


ble fruit to exist as are now seen, the growers of 
seedling fruits or orchards, may reasonably expect 


ward by their excellence, the labor bestowed on 
them. All our best fruits are from seedlings, and | 
let it be remembered that every new fruit of supe- | 
rior quality produced, is only preparing the way for | 
a future crop of still greater value.—.ibany Cull. | 





COOKED AND UNCOOKED FOOD. 
There is in the Maryland Agricultural Reports a 


the cooked food ; though from some cause, the gain 
in either case was not such as ought to take place 
when hogs are well fed. This defect was probably | 
owing tothe breed, as it is well known that some 


give ina condensed form, 


pidity of others. We 
the substance of the report. 
On the first day of December, 


‘same breed and nearly of the same size, were se- 


| into good mush or hasty pudding, 


| that the first received, 


i three 


kind, 


| dam were imported in 1835 ; 


lected froma lot of 90 hogs; two of which, wejgh- 
‘ing 185 pounds, were put by themselves, and “ were 
‘fed on one vallon of shelled Indian corn, weighing 


seven pounds, to each, for every 24 hours, and as 
much water as they wanted.” This wasa full sup- 
ply, and though not always all consumed, was gen- 
erally so. “For the two pigs whose weight to- 


| gether made 173 pounds, seven pounds of good In- 
'dian corn meal, by measure ten pints, were made 


and divided be- 
Thus these 
corn given 
The cooking 
daily, and took an hour and a half. 

pounds, or ten pints, when 
weighed an average of thirty 
gallons. 


last 


| tween thera, for every 24 hours.” 
had exactly half the amount of them 

was done 
The seven 
made into pudding, 
pounds, and measured 
The evening feed of mush was 
us sually, warm—thet of the morning cold. Between 
the two pigs fed on cooked food, there was a dif- 
|ference of nine pounds, and while the allowance 
of fifleen pounds to the smallest, was as much as 
he could eat, the other was always greedy and 
sharp set. 

Before being killed, on the 4th of January, they 
were al] again weighed; and those that had been 
fed on the corn were found to have gained, one 
five pounds, and the other twenty, on the same dai- 
ly allowance of seven pounds each. Of the pair 
fed on cooked food, or mush, and the daily allow- 
ance of which was 3 1-2 pounds of meal each, the 
greedy one had gained 23 pounds, and the other 
21 pounds. This is no great gain, to be sure, but 
taken in connection with other experiments of the 
it gives rise to the important question, wheth- 
er, when so much corn is annually fed to hogs, if a 
saving of one halfcan be made by cooking it, is it 
not well worthy the attention of farmers to adopt 
such a mode and providea proper apparatus ?—Cult. 





AY RESHIRE CA? TLE. 
Among the fine animals which were in the pens 
at Worcester on the [4th inst., was a fine bull of 


the Ayreshire breed, which has been presented by 
Mr J.P. ¢ 


Cushing, of Watertown, to the Worcester 
Agricultural Society, ‘The animal is of remarka- 
ble beauty and of excellent stock. The sire and 
and the latter receiv- 
ed the premium in 1834 at Kilmarnock in Scotland, 
as the best milch cow of three years old: she give, 
an hour be‘ore the usual time of milking, eight 


, Scotch pints, nearly four English gallons, and has 
| generally given from 16 to 20 quarts in the bezin- 


The 
certificate of 


ning of the summer when the feed is good. 
sire brought with him the followiig 


| good character, from a Scotch agriculturist having 


the love of fine cattle: 

“May 1, 1836, ‘The bull is c nsidered the best 
in Ayreshire: the only fault I find with him is that 
he is too large. I have seen his and dam: 
they both show much breeding: the dam is a deep 
milker: the sire took the first premium at the coun- 
ty show at Ayr for the best two year old bull last 


aire 


| June, and was intended to be shown at Kilmarnock, 
| June coming, for the premium for the best bull of 


any age: an article in the reg@nlation compels the 
winner to keep the animal within the county of 
Ayr, one year after, for the good of the neighbor- 
hood: the sale of course prevented lis being ex. 
hibited as intended.” 
yy “4 . 
he muniticence of 
most unbounded. An 


Mr Cushing has been al- 


Ayreshire beiter which he 


four shoats of the sent for exhibition, is a perfect beauty.—.Valional 
-Egis. 
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SUGAR MAPLE—SUGAR. 

Next to the pines and oaks, there seems to be 
no trees in the country of more extensive celebri- 
ty than the sugar maple. The extraordinary neat- 
ness of its appearance, and the beauty of its foli- 


age, which in suinmer is of the liveliest green, and 
jp autumn assumes the richest and most glowing 
ted, are sufficient to recommend it as a beantiful 
ornament in our gardens and avenues. ‘The bark 
is remarkably smooth, and the tree is infested, we 
believe, by no insect, nor subject to any maladies. 
The branches are disposed with much regularity, 
though without stiffness, and so arranged, that | 
their usual ovtline is an elegant oval. It to | 
this tree we are chiefly indebted for the beautiful 
curled and bird’s eye maple, employed in cabinet 
work, which rivals, if it be not admitted to surpass 
in brilliancy and richness, the finest woods of tropi- 
cal climates. But the sugar maple derives its | 
chief reputation, as well as its name, from the qual- | 
A large portion of the sugar used | 


re 


is 


ities of its sap. 
in may parts of the country, the western districts | 
of Vermont and New York for instance, ts derived | 
from the maple. Michaux remarked, nearly thirty | 
years since, that at least ten millions of pounds of | 
this sugar were then annually mede in the United | 
States. This quantity is far less than might be | 
procured, from the same source, in case of necessity. 
According to Dr. Rush, the northern part of New 
York and Pennsylvania alone, contained at the 
same period, thirty millions of sugar maple trees ; 
and if we suppose each tree to yield, on an aver- 
age, from two to four pounds of sugar annually, 
the product would go far towards supplying the 
whole consumption of the country. 

The maple sugar can be made of a quality 
equal to the best imported. We have seen it forin- 
ed into very good loaf sugar. It is, however, in 
a brown state that it is generally used. To man- 





| the weight to be 1810 Ibs. 


}common pumpkins, and admirably adapted to thy 


them measured five feet eight inches in cireumfer- 
ence, and weighed 112 lbs. [ was so well pleased 
with the result of the experiment. that I determin- 
ed last spring to try the field culture of them. I 
planted several rods of ground, about the middle of 
May, in hills nine feet apart, with a good allow- 
ance of manure ineach hill, The vines grew very 
luxuriantly, and the whole ground seemed to be 
literally covered with pumpkins, so much so as to 
wttract the attention of every person who viewed 


them. Several of them were immeusely large, 
weighing 1G) Ibs, Wishing to ascertain the 


weight of the whole crop, as near as possible, | 
sent one wagon load to the public scales, and found 
The same wagon was 
used to get in the remainder of them, and filled the 
same as the one sent to be weighed. ‘There were 


twelve loads and a part of one, weighing 500 Ibs., | 


22.220 Ibs., or at the rate of 
The fruit appears richer, the 


the softer than our 


making in the whole 
50,788 Ibe. the acre. 
meat much thicker, and shell 
feeding of stock. It will give me pleasure to fur- 
nish seed to any person who may wish for them. 
Respectfully, yours, &c. 
Kk. HERSEY DERBY, 
Boston Courier. 


COMPARATIVE VALUE OF ARTICLES 
USED AS FOOD. 

Professor Silliman has given a translation of M. 
Dombasle’s experiments with several articles in 
feeding animals. Seven lots of seven sheep each 
were selected of nearly equal weight, kept in sep- 
arate divisions of the stable, the weight of each 
lot ascertained once a week, the experiment con- 
tinued five weeks, One of the lots was fed exclu- 
sively on lucerne hay, of which each sheep was 
found to eat fifteen pounds per week, Each of 


ufacture it, requires a great expense not only of | the other lots received half the quantity of lucerne, 


SALT FOR ANIMALS. 


domestic 
animals, does not appear to be sufficiently under- 
Though all are aware of the avidity with 
thei; there are 
many who scarcely salt their aninals through the 
season. Now it that animals should 
have it at all times at their command, They will 
| never eat more than is good for them, and it is es- 
sential to their health and comfort. The quantity 
allowed in Spain for L000 sheep, is 25) qnintals— 


The importance of furnishing salt to 
stood. 

*h animals eat it whe : 
which aniuals eat it when given 


is evident 


probably twice the amoun’ the same namber usu- 
ally get in this country ; and this quantity is con- 
sumed by them in about five months, they getting 
| little in the winter or while journeying to and from 
Somerville allow. 
and found 


their mountain pastures, Lord 
eda ton of salt to a thousand 
they consumed the inost in the spring and fall, and 
at these seasons it was probably most useful to 
Of its value 
for animals in a medicinal point of view, the fol- 
lowing fact, stated by the celebrated Curwen, must 


sheep, 


them asa security against disease. 


be deemed decisive: 


“ Before [T commenced giving my cattle salt, my 


jfarrier’s bill averaged 58 pounds per annum, (or 


more than 250 dollars.) and since I have used salt, 
I have never paid in any one year over five shil- 


lings.” 


Where cattle have access to sheds, troughs with 
a constant supply of salt in them, should be kept 
for their use. Where they must be salted in the 
fields, troughs should be placed, and salt sapplied 
frequently. There will, in exposed troughs, al- 
ways be more or less loss from rain, but that should 
not prevent a supply. It has been found an ex- 
cellent practice where sheep alone come to the 
troughs, to put a littie tar on the bottom and sprin- 
kle the salt upon it. In this way a small portion of 
the tar is taken with the salt, and ia not only found 








Iabor, but of fuel; and hence it probably cannot be | 
sold, ata distance, for a price which will enable it | 
to compete with the imported article. The sap of} 
the tree, or maple juice, as it is called, is greedily 
coveted by wild and domestic animals, who break 
through enclosures for the sake of obtaining it, and 
is yencrally an agreeable and wholesome beverage. 
We ave been informed, however, of one instance, 
in which it is proved to be of a highly intoxicating 
quality. This circumstance occurred about thirty 
years since in the western part of New York. All 
the sap procured from the maple trees of an exten- 
sive district, was found to have undergone a vi- 
nous fermentation; and children who drank it free- 
ly were in some eases rendered delirious for two 
or three days. We have heard of no other instance 
of this phenomenon, nor have we learned that any 
probable explanation has been given of its cause. 


WV. A. Review. 


PUMPKINS. 
Salem, Oct. 14th, 1840. 
Dea; Sir,—-In the spring of 1839, [I received 
froin my son, who resides in Indiana, two seeds of 
the Harrison or Tippecanoe Pumpkin. ‘ihe ac- 


and enough of the other kinds of food nained to 
keep them in good health, and of the same weight. 
The kinds of food used were, dry lucerne, oil cake, 
oats and barley, raw potatoes, cooked potatves, | 
beets and carrots; of these substances, the quantity | 
found necessary to equal the half ration or 7 1-2| PROTECTION OF SHEEP. 


pounds of lucerne, withheld from all the lots ex- 


; conducive to health, but, rubbed in this way over 
! . ‘ 

} the nose, serves to prevent the attacks of the [is- 
trus ovis or sheep fly.—.4b. Cull, 





The point which my very few observations will 


. } ire rneas followe: | ‘ J 
cepting the first, was as follows :— jembrace is the extraordinary increase inthe growth 


Oil cake, 4 1-2 Ibs. land condition of sheep by being fed under cover, 
Barley, 3d12 « lin an open yard, with a shed in it. This idea had 
Oats, 3 : {no doubt occurred to many others besides my self, 
Raw potatoes, 14 ” {but I ain not aware that any one has so fully exam- 
Cooked potatoes, 13 i jined into the effects attending that inquiry as | hap- 
Bects, 16 - ;pened to doin the course of Jast winter and the 
Carrots, 23 +" | winter befure. Gentlemen, the principle is one 


or in other words, 23 pounds of carrots were only | that we have acknowledged in every practical way, 
, equal to 7 1-2 pounds of lucerne hay, 4 pounds of | by every thing that eats, namely, that if it has 
oil cake, or three pounds of oats. It may be re- | plenty to eat, is warm. and has nothing to do, it is 
marked that the quantity of water drank by each | very likely to increase. 1 certainly was not aware, 
lot of sheep was also accurately ascertained, and | ynpti] by repeated experiments I tested the truth of 
while those fed on grain and oil cake used during | jt, namely, that the same animals when placed in 


the experiment about 200 hundred quarts of water | 
each lot, those fed on did not use 100 
quarts ; and those on carrots, only 36 quarts, 


to roots 





count given of them at the time [ considered most 
extr:vacant. It was stated that some of them grew 
so lurve that it took two men to lift one of the:a in 
[ planted them in my garden; 


to a wheelbarrow. 


the vines grew very luxuriently, covering a space 
of vround at Jeast fifty square feet. 
was ten pumpkins, weighing 896 lbs. 


‘The produce 
Some of 


Oliver Ames, of West Bridgewater, Mass., com- 
| menced life by making a dozen shovels, which he 
took to market in a wagon. He now owns three 
| extensive factories at Easton, Braintree, and West 
| Bridgewater — employs sixty workmen, and has 
| fuur teams to carry his shovels to market. His 
| profits are $20,000 annually. 


j the shade and kept warm, not only increased rapid- 
ly, very much more rapidly in their condition and 
weight than when out in the open air, but also that 
they consumed a much smaller quantity of food. 
This | have tested, both last year and this, [have 
not the papers by me to reter to, but as far as my 
recoilection goes, it is this, that the quantity of food 
consumed was less by at least one third, and that 
the increase of weight was ful’y one third, taking 
itin round numbers.—J. . Childers, in the British 
Farmer's Magazine. 
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Boston, Wevnespay, Ocr. 23, 1840. 
z a 
We have received a communication from Mr Colman 
on the trial of ploughs at Worcester, but on account of 


ite length, shall be obliged to defer it for the present 


GREAT POTATO VINE. 
Mr T. P. Merriam, of Chelmsford, 
gantic potato vine, measuring nine feet indength, which 


has sent usa gi- 


he states grew from the seed this season: he further 
states that the potatoes farexceeded the vine in growth- 
If he means to be understood that they exceed the vine 
We think 


he is mistaken about their having been produced from 


in length, they must be enormous indeed, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
ls 
seed the present season, is the tubers are generally very 
\ ion, that the sprouts which he cultivated came from the | 
| 


emall at first and do not attain their full growth ora 


number of years. This sory, however, is much moze 
credible than one copied into the Boston Cultivator, a- 
bout a new variety of potatoes raised by a Mr Smiley, 
of Augusta, Me, from the exciescences he found grow- 
ing upon the stem of a gilliflower. 


of the account from the Maine Farmer: 


We copy a notice 


“New way To MAKE Potarors. Friend Drew of 
the Maine Cultivator, tells a long and a curivus story of 
some potatoes that were raised by Mr Joho Smiley, of 
Augusta, from some germs or excrescences that he found 
projecting from a stalk of the gilliflower. ‘Phis 


scence was planted by Mr Smiley, and some very fine 


#xcre- 


potatoes are the result 

Brother Drew calls upen us, among others, tu explain 
the phenomenon. We may as well be honest and say 
we can't do it. 

This growing potatoes from the stem of a gilliflower, 
isa Yankee trick we have never tried, nor seen tried, 
although we have long since learned to be cautious in 
denying every thing in vegetable physiology that we 
can t understand.” 

{7 Since writing the above, the following commu- 
nication has come to hand, together with one of the po- 
tatoes said to be produced from the gilliflower. 

We are astonished that any person of common sense 
should fora moment believe that a result of this kind 
could be produced. Mr Smiley was undoubtedly de- 
ceived. We publish Mr Drew's account of it, as afier 
what has been said, many of our readers may be desi- | 
rous to see it. We might as well expect that an 
would produce pumpkins, or an apple tree a squash 


oak | 


that a gilliflower should produce a potato. a J.B. 


For the New England Farmer. 


Aveusta, Me., Ort. 26, 1840. 
Rey. Hl. Corman—My Dear Sir—I herewith send you 


@ potuto, the curiosity of which consists in its origin, | 


which [ would thank you to explain, if you ean, on 
gome principle of natural science. 
do this. 

The facts are these: tuo years ago this autumn, Mr 
John Smiley, a very respectable farmer of this town, no- 


ticed on the stem of a comman  gilliflower, which some | 


of the female members of his family bad cultivated that 
season in a flower pot, several excresec neces or warts,” 
as he called them, protruding from the junetionef each 
leaf with the main stalk. He thought they appeared to 
be perfect substances, having vegetable life, and conjec- 
tured that they might be a latent seed of the plant, which 


would vegetate. Indeed, he says he recollects to have 


reud in some old book, several years ago—a No. of some 


> as | 


I confess T cannot | 


the potato, which attributed to some “ beautiful | 


flower ;"’ 


Was 


| burnt potatoes sbeut the size of peas, he was let to in- 
quire within himself, whether this might not have been 
the “ flower” from which the potato first sprang. Ae- 
cordingly he gathered the seeds and preserved them 
during the ensuing winter. In the spring of Jast year 
he prepared a bed in his garden and planted them our, 


one seed ina place, the precise spot where each was in- 





serted being indicated by a small stick thrust into the 
cath. Impatient to see whether the seeds would ger- 

minate, he occasionally dug down to them and watched 
The 


winter, 


their progress ‘Two of them he found sprouted. 


others he thinks were touched with frost in 


He watched the aprouts tll they appeared above the 


surfaces, and then cultivaied them carefully through the 


season, loosening the earth and keeping them free of | 
He is perteetly sure, from actual inspee- | After the cold weather had come, and 
: j : spec ‘ 
| become frozen, he went with a crowbar and touk up the 


wees, &e. 

seeds planted. In autumn he dug from these two plants 
over halfia peck of potatoes! the average size of which | 
was ubove that now sent you. 
they were all of one sort. 
The 


product was about three bushels of potatoes, one of 


ring last winter ond planted them all last spring. 
which I send for your examination. ‘They are excel- 
lent. tully equal for baking to the celebrated ‘* Butmans. 

Bat this is of 
letter 
the gilliflower and the potato ? 


minor consequence inthe object of this 
Can you explain any natural relation between 
Is the 


butts itthe chance production of some 


latter not an 


original tuber; 


freak of nature ? 

I was at first as incredulous as you muy be, as to the 
fact of the potato being the progeny of the gilliflower; 
and tried all the tests of the accuracy of Mr Smiley's 
knowledge of which I could think. He is sure the po- 
tatoes did not come from sveds accidentally dropped 
from the bulls; first, because his bed was not exposed 
to such seeds ; nene such came up elsewhere in it; he 
saw the sprouts ffrom the gilliflower excrescences and 
watched their progress. Moreover, but one sort came 
from them, which is not the case where potatoes are 





produced trom the balls, and these the first year attained 
A neighbor of his, Mr Shaw, has tried 
A family 
in Sidney, by the name of Howard, from whom Mr Smi 
i 
| the gilliflower, have also raised potatoes from the same 
Under these circumstances | cannot with- 


their full size, 
the same experiment with the same results. 


** warts.’ 
‘hold my belief in the statements of persons who are 
| certainty very honest and worthy citizens, and can have 
| no motive to deceive. 
' 

In the hope that you may be able to explain this inat- 
ter, P send you this communication accompanied by one 


} 


| of the potatoes for your examination. 
| Very truly, yours in editorial labor, 


WILLIAM A. DREW. 


| The art of agriculture is to raise the fruits of the earth. 
The science of agriculture is to understand the character 
and habits of plants and animals, the peculiarities 
climates, the composition and qualities of soils and ma- 
nares, the action of the clements, as they are called, or 
of air, heat aud moisture, the conditions of the weather, 


rain, and frost, 


or the whole sut je. t of sunshine, winds, 

ni the principles, so far as they are discoverable by 
man, open which these things act singly or in eombina- 
en Te short, an accomplished agriculiuralist must 


understand, generaily, anat-emy, phisiology, botany, 





geology, chemistry, meteorclogy and geography. 


And from both plants | 


He saved the potatoes du- {them in the ground, and they started out in the spring 


y's family received the original seed from the pods of 


s of 


and as these excrescences resembled little sun- | 


‘to think that autumn 


| 


‘ 





| to insure the growth of sume evergreens. 
) unsucces-ful in transplanting some fir trees, 


' lar ditch of some three 


ileme, Saint Germain and Platts. 


onayslapeedia, he th, uks—an ace nak of the origin of | SETTING OUT FORE ST AND panes vases. 


Now is the time to transplant trees, and we hope 
those who have the means, and the time to attend to it, 
will not neglect to do it. If every man should set out 
his tree, a great deal would be done. We are inclined 
is the best time, on the whole to 
set out trees. The ground gets settled about them and 
they are all ready to profit by the first impulse of the 
spring und to go forward with the rest of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

We were pleased with a plan which a friend adopted 
He had been 
Ile there- 
fore went, about the this time of year, and dug a trench 
around some of pretty good size—thus making a circu. 
or four feet He 
then dug holes at home, where he designed to set them, 
the ground had 


in diameter 


trees. A large cluinp of earth adhered to tie outs 4 hich 
| nearly filled the holes that he had made, and by putting 


ina little more earth around them, completely fixed 


as if they had never been disturbed or moved from the 
place of their birth. 
For some reason or other, we believe that apple trees 
are not sv longlived in this latitude as farther south, 
It may be, because they bear more constantly, or be- 
cause the extremes of heat and cold are greater. But 
If itbea 
fuct that they are not so longlived, it is so much the 


We want more apple trees growing. 


itis not so much matter what the cause is. 


more necessary that young trees should be set out often. 
er, in order to tuke the place of those which may decay, 
But even if they do not decay, there are not yet enough 
Apples are just beginning to be 
We 
know of some farmers who have kept their hogs in their 
orchards this fall, without giving them much if any- 
thing else, to eat, and they are in complete order. 
With a little feeding on corn, or barley meal, they will 
We hope that the season will 


growing among us. 
valued as green food fur hogs and sheep, &c. &c. 


soon be excellent pork. 
not pass away without setting out one tree at least, eith- 
er for ornament or use.—Maine Farmer. 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUIT. 
Saturday, Oct. 25, 1840. 

From Hon. Charles Jackson, Brookline; Passe Col- 
mar Pears, and a kind unknown, large, handsome, juicy, 
and of fine flavor. 

From Samuel Pond, a fine exhibition of Dix Pears, 
also Isubella Grapes from John Hovey, Roxbury ; Quin- 
ces. 

From Samuel Walker, Burgomaster Pears of Boston. 

From Edward Crutt of Boston, Dutchess d’ Angou- 
Bergamot Pears, of 
superior size and appearance. 

From B. V. French, Bleeker’s Meadow, Wilkinson, 
Beurre Van-Marum and Phillips Pears. 

From M. P. Wilder, 
Meadow Pears, excellent. 

From H. J. Howe, South Boston, a fine specimen of 
Isabella Grapes in Punches, clusters thick, berries full 
and of fine flavor. . 

For the Committee, 


Glout Moreaux and Bleeker's 


B.V. 


FRENCH, 


Paint your Tools.—Vs« «ey farmer shou'd be provided 
with a smail quanity of the coarser kind of paint-—a 


few paint po.s and brushes and paint oil. It is very 
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might keep bis implements always in a good state of 
reservation. The expense would be trifling, and the 
- : Aprries, Winter, 


trouble next to nothing ; and besides it is wisely ordein- Asnes, Pearl, per 100 It as 


ed that we can neither sow nor reap without trouble. | : ot, as 

The greatest of all troubles must be that of having neth- Brans, white, sates. rl 

ing to do. To have a place for every tool on the farm, | Beer, mess, new, “a . 
and to keep them all painted and in good order, and | a : 


when not used, protected from sun and air, ought to be | Reeewax, white, 


yellow, 
BaistLes, American, 





an amusing as it ts undoubtedly a binding obligation on 








every fariner.—American Farmer. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul | Burrer shipping, . 
— turai Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 5t and 52 North Mar. | / dairy, 
; . ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and! Cayxpres, mould, 

Goy. Ellsworth of Connecticut has issued his Procla- | stalk Cutter. operating on a mechanical principle not fefore : dipped, 

mation appointing ‘Thursday, 19th of next month, as a | applied to any implement for this purpose. The most pron | sperm, 
‘ agents si: | inent effects of this application and some of the consequent | Curese, new milk, 

day of public Thanksgiving. | peculiarities of the machine are: | Cipen, 
— | |. So great a reduction of the quantuin of power requisite | 


| to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient) Bone Mawxunk, 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monvay, Oct. 26, 1840. 























| to work it efficiently. in casks, 
Reported forthe New Englind Farner. | 2. With even this moderate power, iteasily cutstwobush | FEATHERS, northern, geese, 
At Market 3300 Beef Cattle, 775 Stores, 8500 Sheep, | els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has heen claimed | southern, geese, - 
and 875 Swine. | hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steam) FLax. (American) : . 
Pisces.— Beef Cattle —First quality, $5 50 a $5 75. | PUwer. | Fish, Cod, Grand Bank, —. . 
Second quality, $5 00 a $5 25. Third quality, $377 a 3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they Bay, Chaleur, ° . 
47. s ah, po sharpening less often than those of any other | a, rs 
“—_ straw cutter. FURSECTSR, sSO ° 
Barrellng Cattle.—Mess $5; No. 2 $4. o .| 4 The machine is simple in its construction, made and put | No. 2, 
Stores —Yearlings, $5 a $9. Two Year Old $12 a together very strongly. [tas therefore not so habe as the! Me. Ri. « ‘ 
Sls. Three Year Old, $21 a $27 complicated machines in general use to get out of order \lewives, dry salted, No. 1. 
Sheep —Lots were sold at &1 25, $1 33, $1 42, S162) Oct. 14. 7 Salmon, No.1, . . 
$1 75, F192, $200. and B2 75. —_—— eg aE — — rove, Genesee, cush, - ; 
Sicene —Sales quick ata small advance, Lots to ped- | Rass See owes BAA sultimore, Howvrd street, 
dle at 3 1-4 a 31-2 for sows and 4 1-4 a4 1-2 for ber: | One COW and two HEIFERS, fall blooded Alderney, Richmond canal, : , 
rows. a — Cow $50; two Heifers $30 and 840. — at — wharf, 
this office. ct. 14 a. ‘ ‘ ° 
statement poten [aan eS ee Meat, Indian, in bbls. - r 
THERMOMETRICAL. BONE MANURE Grats: Corn, northern yellow, 
Reported for the New England Farmer. The subscriber informs his friends and the publi:, that | southern flat, yellow, 
R: { the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietor after ten years experience, he is a convinced that ground white, . ‘ ‘ 
ange of the -rmo Fat the tsardeno: the prop * | bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied Rye, northern, . : ‘ 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded | jo the earth as a manure | Barley, : ; ; 
Northerly exposure, week ending Oct. 25. Orders for Rone Manure or Oyster Shell Lime, left at the | Oats, northern, (prime) 
nt Biss Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New southern, 





= |England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 52 | Grinpstones, pr ton of 2000 lbs. rough 
0. 



































: Oct. 1840. | 6A -M. | 12,M. | 6,P.M. | Wind. ___ | North Market Street, or through the Vost Office will meet | do. do. finished 
Monday, 19 48 | 59 59 Ss. W. with prompt uttention. | Hams, northern, . , ° , 
Tuesday, 20 62 | 71 | 62 | 7 March 4, 1840 NAHUM WARI)). - Rey ae -— western, . , 
sday 2| p 54 z. SERENE pe mpetagercrennees -— --—--— AY, best English, per ton, . 
Therdey” ta eB . FRUIT TREES FOR SALE. | __' Eastern screwed, “as 
Friday, J 23 33 | 62 | 53 | WwW. _ At the Pomological Garden, Salem, Mass., a good collec. | Hors, ist quality, . . . 
Saturday, 21 41 49 40 N. tion of Fruit Trees of the best Nutive and Foreign varieties. | 2d quality, . , 
Sun jay. 25| 36 | 4h | 33 | N. E. Apply by mail to the subscriber. sARD, — . 
é BERT MANNING southern, . ‘ . 
Cloudy 4 days at 12 o'clock, ; " RO haha anand “ , Rattan al 
About one o’clock this morning we had some heavy thun- | - Salein, O« De ae ; = Ss | Leatues, f — wae ee aa 
der. which has been followed hy a snow storm; about three FENCE CHAINS. | Baltimore city condage 7 
® . . ‘ a : MH . ) “* . ° = » ‘ PB ’ 
inches has fallen, and it still falls fast.—6 o'clock, Monday, Just received from England, at the New Englind Agricul do. dry hides, 
Oct. 26. tural Warehouse, 6 casks chains. suitable for making the New York red, light, . 
a= 2 = fence, &c. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. Boston, do. slaughter, 
COWS WANIED. uly 15. Boston dry hides, . 
Wanted io hire on fair terms 2 or 3 good Cows that will WALKERS’S FINE TUL Lim, best sort, ° . ‘ 
> “ P Aas 4 b 2 LIPS. ‘ 2 8 y > 
give a geod quaniity of Milk through the winter,—oer would . ' . — Morasers, New Orleans,  . ; 
Ph agi Mee 9. gis For sale at No. 52, North Market street. a greatjvariety Sugar House . . 
urchase if preferred. Any communication addressed to { Walker's fi ad Tuli at’ ~ Fo ‘oP s S ‘ 

Feanton Tost office, box 26, will be immediately attended to. | Oo Seas ane named bulips. at 3 per dozen, with thei | O1L, Sperm, Spring, : . . 
Oct. 23 3w names. Many of the origina! Bulls cost five times that sum Winter, . ; . 
fig a Those who intend to set out a tulip bed, will do well te call Whale, refined: : 

% pie aS me a C«d EN, aS October is the best month for this husiness. Linseed, American, , ; 
GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, &e. &e. Fine Mixed tulips without names, $i per dozen. Also Neat's Foot, . ; ; j 
The subscriber can furnish every variety of Green House | Hyacinths of every variety, embracing all the most approved | Praster Paris, per ton of 2200 lbs. 
Plants or Garden Shrub, in the very best order. Also— | sorts, with a great variety of other bulbous roots. Pon, extra clear, . : 
Dahlia roots, (all the new varieties); Black tamburg. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. clear, . , . . . 
Sweetwater, and Isabella Grape vines; Roses and Pxonies ; 3oston, Oct. 21, 1840. } Mess, ; . , 
Honey suckles, and other creepers; Black, White, and Red a ae — Prime, 3 . . 
Currant trees: White and Red Antwerp Raspberry vines: | RUTA BAGA AND BROWN CORN. | Seups: Herd’s Grass, 
Asparagus and Rhubarb roots, &c. y | A few tons of Ruta Baga at $8 per ton. Likewise Brown Red Top, mm ay 
Orders by mail will be promptly and faithfully executed ; | Corn.—This variety matures in a little over three months, | c nortnem, 
or they can be forwarded to, or left with J Breck & Co. ;in my epinion, yields as much as any other kind. Those | me : 
JAMES L. L. F_ WARREN, | farmers who are desirous of changing seed, may get supplied | Flan’ 
Oct. 23. Nonantum Vale, Brighton. by calling on G. C. HAWKINS, Charlestown,—One mile | K Wel 4 : 
~~ Cambridge Colleges, on the ( harlestown road. | alc = Dn _— 
yILLIS’S L = ’ EGE | Yet 2k. - — * ’ . . 
WILLIS'S cor VEGETABLE 4 be ee snd J . a: American, seer . 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse,| ENGLISH ACORNS ANDSPANISU CHESNUTS. p,.cow ied, Oe 


No. 5t and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s Latest! | Just received and for sale. a few quarts of English Acorns | Teazues, Ist sort, . ’ . 
Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses all | The tree is very beautiful, and one of the most ornamental Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . 


others ter the purpose of cutting Ruta Baga, Manvel Wart- | of the English forest trees. Also a few Spani-h Chesnuts, American, full blood, washed 
zer, and other roots. ‘The great objection to other machines, | —twice as large as the common sort-—) rice 50 cents per | do. '3-4ths | do. - 
1s their cutting the reots into slices, which makes st almost | quart. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. do. 1-2 do. 
impossible for the cattie to get hold ae this machine! Oct 23. do. 1-4 and common, 
with a little alteration, cuts them iato large or small pieces E_: ( Pulle i 

of such shipe as is most convenient for the cattle to om. it | SUPERB MIX4£D TULIPS. £% oes — ‘ 
wil! cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots per min- For sale a few dozen of Wa'ker Tulips of superl mixtures es 4 No. 2, . 

ute. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, | at 82 per dozen, consisting of many of the choicest varieties. z =| No. 3, ‘ ; 


Oct. 28. Oct. 28. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 














easy to mix them, and by keeping a small supply, he | GREEN'S PSCEAT STRAW CUTTER. «™ WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, 


WEEKLY. 
-_ 
| hhom To 
barrell 150 4 78 
550 578 
500 5 28 
| bushel 175) 228 
” 200 250 
barrel 12 68 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


BRIEF DISCOURSE, 


Texr—*“ There is a way that seemeth right lo a 
man, but the end thereof,” &c. 


We hope it will not be deemed sacrilegious to 
quote here this sublime precaution from oracles of | 
divine truth, as a text to discourse from in the man- 
ner which follows, although in aid of subjects of 
somewhat a secular nature, appert 
to morality. 

It may seem right to a man—to neglect paying 
his debts for the sake of iending or speculating on 
his mouey, but the end thereof is—a bad paymaster. 

It may seem right toa man—to attempt to live 
upon the fashion of the times , but the end thereof 
is—disgusting to all sensible folks, and ruinous to 
health, reputation and property. 

It may seem right to a man—to atteinpt to ob- 
tain a livelihood without industry and economy, but 
the end thereof is-—- hunger and rags, 

It may seein right to a man—to keep constantly | 
borrowing of his neighbors and never willing to | 
lend, but the end thereof is—very cross neighbors. 

It may seem right to a man—to be always trum- | 
peting his own fame, but the end thereof is—his | 
fame don’t extend very far. 

It may seem right to a man—to trouble himself 
very much about his neighbor’s business, but the 
end thereof is—great negligence of his own. 

It may seem right to a man—to be constantly 
slandering his neighbors, but the end thereof 
nobody believes ony thing he says. 

It may seem right to a man—to indulge his chil- 
dren in every thing, but the end thereof is—his 
children will indulge themselves in dishonoring | 
him. | 

It may seem right toa man—to put off every | 
thing that ought to be done today until tomorrow, | 


aining: 


nm? 


however, 


is— 


but the end thereof is—such things are not done, 
at all. 
It may seem right to a man—to obtain his news | 


by borrowing and stealing of his neighbors, but the | 
end thereof is —annoyance to and | 
fraud upon the printer. 

It may seem right to a man—to pay every body | | 
before he pays the printer, but the end thereof is— | 
he pays the most needy last, if Ire pays them at all. 

It may seein right to a man—to be incessantly 
occupied in hoarding up the treasures of this world, 
but the eud thereof is—he has none in world | 
lo come, 


his neighbors 


the 


| Us, and all orders promptly 


The last Shark Story. —As an offset to soue of | 
the ‘heart rending’ shark we often | 
see in the newspapers, the New Orleans Picayune, 
and horrid to 


stories which 
gives the following, which is singular 
an extraordinary degree : 

“Once upon a time when the packet ship Corio- 
lanus was returning from Liverpool to New York, 


the carpenter, a very worthy man, was taken’ sick, 
and after a brief illness expired on shipboard. He 
had an interesting son, who was his assistant as 
ship carpenter, and the boy loved his father with 
the most tender and filial affection. ‘Phe poor 
youth’s heart was almost broken at the loss of his 
parent, and no persnaston could Induce him to leave 
the body.—The usual preparations for a funeral at 
gea were made; the poor carpenter was sewed up 
in his winding sheet, and wit) him was) put an old 
grindstone, hatchet and chisel, urry him down 


|to his long rest in the ocean. 


/entered on 


there was the father, the son, the grindstone, 


| never may another fish story 


Hedge 


| selected roots; 
| of the growth of the 


The poor boy grew 
frantic when his father was about to be committed 
to the waves, and was obliged to be held off by the 
sailors. At lewith, just as the fatal lurch of the 


_vesse! was taking place, the boy, with the strength 


of a maniac, broke trom the sailors and dashed 
himselfupon the body at the very moinent that it 
was sliding over the ship’s side. It was 
to save him, and clinging wildly to the dead body 
of his father, the hapless boy was seen to make 
one swift p ange, and disappear forever down, down, 
into the eternal caverns of the mignty ocean. 

This was in lat. $7, long. 7), which was 
the log-book. The Coriolanus arrived 


too 


at New York, completed ali the business preparato- , 


ry for her next trip, and for Liver- 


pool, 


sailed again 


[Take in a Jong breath, reader—it’s coming. 


When in lat G9, long. 48, an enorous shark 


was caught, and when hauled upon deck a most ex- | 


traordinary noise seemed to proceed from the huge 
monster's stomach, ‘The creature was opened, and 
hatchet, andthe chisel. O, if it aint true, then 
be believed! ‘The 

but was only in 
buried him, and there he 


poor carpenter had not died, a 


trance when they was, 


_ sharpening his hatchet, while the son was turning 
resolved to cut. their | 


the grindstone! they having 
way ,out of the shark’s stomach!” 


~~ ern women +. ae 





FRUIT AND OnN AMENTAL TREES. 


Gentlemen at a distance, wishing to purchase trees, are 


from the followimg nurseries 
Oruamental Tre “es, Plants and 


informed that we will -elect 
runt and 


try, 

From Messrs Winships’, Brighton 
William Kenrick’s, Newton. 
John A. Kenrick’s, Do. 
S. & G. Hyde, Do. 
Samuel Pond, Cambridgeport. 
Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
Robert Manning, Salem 
J_L.L F. Warren, Brighton. 
Breck & Co., Brighton. 


The present is the best time, to transplant all hardy trees | 


jand shirt abs. 


Orders will be received for Plum, Pear and other > 


Plants, &e. 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


iocks, 


We would inform our customers and iriends that we are 


now receiving our supply of fresh Garden Seeds. most of 
which have been raised under our own inspection, ‘from fine 
which we warrant to be of the purest quality 
present season. 
Agricultural Books. 
Agricultural linpiements 
Seed and Implen ent Ca 
attended to. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Sept. 29, 1840. tw 

The Lowell Journal, Worcester Spy, 
ry, Yeoman’s Gazetle, Northampton Courier, Providence 
Journal, N ich Aurora, Essex Banner, Springfield Repub- 
lican are ‘quested Lo insert the above 4 times. 

BOX FOR HOGIN 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., a lot of very 

perior BOX. Oct. 6 


New Bedford Mercu- 


orw 


GS. 


Su- 


HIVACINTIS, 














The subscribers have received a large assortment of Don- 
hle and Single Hyacimths of every color and shade. Also 
‘alips of mixed ‘sorts, Crown Tm perials. an! Lilies: they 
have alse it their garden all the fine varieties of Preonies 
which wil! be furnished Ove ae ' Lilies 
Pawonies 1 Crown In; Is, shou! planted ta Angust 
or the first of 5 mer VN ili recery ereat varict) 
of Bulbous Roots, from floll li a fdew is, when no 
tice WI ven J 1 BRECK & CO 
Anenust 2? 
MEACEH CHALNS, 
Just receive, direct from the Eng ish manufacturesr 
; ns. from ce it feet long, suitable for 





“KPH Brick “K & COQ 


lates 


duly 


the | 


Shrubs of every | 
| description that may be desired, and pay parti ular atte ntion 
| to their packing, and forward them to any part of the coun 


alogues sent to all applicants gra- } 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE OR TU BE LET. 


os That valuable farm, situate in North Salem, 
34 about a mile trom the centre of the city of Sa- 
aiigehe lem, and commonty known as the Dodge Farm, 
e* containing about siveniy Acres of excellent 
pat eee Land, with a large three story Dwelling House, 
Farm House, and out buildings. The Fruit ‘Trees upon it 
produce about two hundred barrels of Apples. There is a 
Muscle hed and sea weed on the premises, which furnish an 
| abundance of Manure for the whole farm; and the city of 
Salem affords a ready market for the produce of the tarm. 
This estate would be sold reasonably if immediately applied 
for, and most of the purchase money might remain on mort- 
gage; or it would be leased out on fair terms for five years. 
For further particulars apply to : 
JAMES ANDREWS & SON. 
No. 59 Commercial whari, Boston. 
N. B.—Or this farm would be exchanged for productive 
| real estate in Boston. 
Oct. 14th. 


7 wy 
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VRULT AND ORNAMENTAL ?Re: KS, &ec. 
Fruit Trees of all the different species—of the 
| most celebrated kinds. These include Pears, 
Plums, Apples, Quinces, &c —the trees of the 
Peach and Cherry, especially, are of the finest 
ae, £1ze, and in numbers abounding at this time, and 
| of varieties unsurpassed. ‘he Catalogue of Fruit and 
Ornainental Trees and Shrubs, Roses and Herbaceous Flow- 
ering Plants, will be sent to all who apply; in that Cata- 
logue many of the very best kinds of fruits, so far as proved, 
; are particularly designated by a star. 


Also, Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawberries, Goose- 
herries, and Mudlberries for silk—Sevtch Larch, Lindcns, 
| Sycamores, Silver Firs, Willows, Elms — Honeysuckles, 
| Dahlias, splendid Ponies, Kc. &e Trees when so ordered, 
| will he securely packed for transportation to distant places, 
/ and all orders promptiy executed by 
| WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, near ae Sept. 9, lado. 
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FRUIT AND ORNAMENT. iL TREES, &ec. 
Fruit Trees of all the different species—of the 
most ce ebrated kinds ‘These include Pears, 
Plums, Apples, Quinces, &c.—the trees of the 
| Peach aud Cherry, especially, are of the finest 
_ eat... 81Z¢, and in numbers abounding at this time, and 
\° of varices unsurpassed. 
| 


Goose- 
Lindens, 


Also Grape Vines, Raspberries, Strawlherries, 
berries, and Mulberries for silk—Scotch Larch, 
Sycamores, Silver Firs, Wiilows, ,Elms—Honeysuckles, 
| Dahtias, splendid Ponies, &c. &c. | Trees when so ordered, 

; will be securely packed for transportation to distant pl: ces, 
, and all orders promptly executed by 

| JOHN A. KENRICK 
Newton, near Boston, Oct. if 


Brighton ‘Weeweetes ont Gasdsas. For Sale 

A large quantity of superior European er 
American Ornamental Trees, well calculated 
for public places, or private erounds, with Fruit 
‘Trees embracing a great vanity of the most ap- 
proved kinds and fine sizes. ‘he trees, and all 
other productions can now be selected and marked, and will 
he for warded to any place as soou as it wi!! swer to re- 
move the same. 





ns 


Also, forty kinds of Strawberry Plants, of the most ap- 
proved E surope an and Aine rican varie ties 

Orders may be forwarded via- mail, addressed Messrs, 
WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass., or left with dlessrs. JOSEPH 
BRECK & Cv. 

Brighton, August 12. 





TIK"C UP CHAINS. 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Woare- 
house, a good supply of those celebrated Chains for ting 


upeattle, These chains, introduced by E. H. Derby, Esq. 
of Salem, and Col. Jaeques, of Charlestown, for the ao 
pose of securing cattle to the stall, are found to he the salest 
and most convenient mo le of fastening cows and oxen to the 
stanchion pe y consist of a chain which passes round the 
animal’s neck. 2nd by a ring attached to the stali, plays free 
ly up and ocr inl leaves the animal at y to lie down 
or rise at plea and keeps him perfectly secure 


July 15. JOSEPH BRECK & 


libert 
sure 


CO. 





THE NEW exuaLacp FA 


Te p lished « ‘TY vedi 
atthe end of the + brut 
lays from ile time oe ‘ribing are entitl 


54 cents 


rETTLE, DENNET' ANt+ CHISHOLM, PRINTERS 














